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Scope for the Average Scientist 


UEL is a subject which touches nearly every indus- 

try and although it may not in itself be directly a 
‘ branch ’’ of the chemical industry, nevertheless it is 
a subject for the chemist and the chemical engineer. 
Accordingly, when the President of the Institute of 
kuel speaks of matters of interest to chemists he may 
be supposed to speak with some measure of inside 
knowledge. Mr. W. M. Selvey, in his Presidential 
Address this month, raised some topics of considerable 
interest, although he modestly disclaimed any claim to 
special ability, but preferred to regard himself as one 
of the ‘‘thundred thousand who have in their earliest 
formative period absorbed the scientific outlook.”’ 

As a member of the rank and file, Mr. Selvey, him- 
self an electrical engineer, is disquieted at the hard lot 
of teachers of scientific subjects and their divorcement 
from research. ‘The number of the teachers in scien- 
tific subjects is regarded as_ satisfactory, but Mr. 
Selvey is not satisfied with the conditions under which 
they work. ‘‘ Years back,’’ he says, ‘‘when things 
were on a small scale, many of them had little private 
laboratories and were able to do minor forms of re- 
search as a side-line. As the years went on, however, 
research in pure science became a matter for the 
Bishops and Deans of Science working at a very few 
Universities with heavy and-costly apparatus. Not 
Ponly are they, the vicars and curates, thus excluded 
from this field, but even its literature is becoming dith- 
Fcult to get and difficult to read.”’ 

Pure research, it cannot be denied, is becoming more 
intricate. The fashions in research are in directions 
which need large and expensive laboratory facilities. 
| It becomes difficult for the private individual in a school 
or technical laboratory to conceive of work he might 
engage upon with advantage. To those who feel dis- 
couraged by the fearful mathematical complexity of 
modern research in pure science, we suggest that there 
are many lines of research—minor forms of research 
perhaps—in which they can work without the elaborate 
paraphernalia of the atom-smasher. If they have not 
the vision to perceive experimental problems for them- 
selves—and it is not given to everyone to do this—they 
should approach local industrialists who could probably 
start them off on half-a-dozen problems. They will not 
necessarily solve those problems, but from that starting 
point they will be led to work that may ultimately prove 
of considerable value. Let it not be forgotten either 
that in normal times grants can be obtained from vari- 
ous sources, including the D.S.1.R., towards the pur- 
chase of apparatus for approved research. 

It is not, of course, by any means certain that there 
exists this mass of qualified men anxious and able to 


undertake research. But uf it does exist could it not be 
turned to more usetul purpose by some of the research 
associations working under the D.S.1.R.? Mr. Selvey, 
after describing what the country is doing in the way 
of research, unconsciously gives us a lead. He says: 
‘* There is one aspect of research which has, | think. 
escaped this country—what I call the ‘mass attack.’ 
This idea was, I think, first developed by the Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik on the dye question, but it was 
also a fundamental idea of Edison’s. If you have a 
number of independent investigators on a specific prob- 
lem they may all fail, though one may be lucky. If 
you put 1000 on it you are almost bound to get, if not 
the actual solution, something often still more valu- 
able, a way round it, and a number of new starting 
points. A striking recent example of this was the 
attack by Smith, of Milwaukee, in the States, on the 
welding of boiler drums, of which I suppose the 
general public knows very little. 1 do not see how this 
method can be adapted to our still highly individualist 
make-up, but it 1s a method which calls for earnest 
consideration in the great problems which face us in 
the future.”’ ; 

Another point of interest is the extent to which tech- 
Mr. Selvey 
agrees that there inust be reluctance to do so directly. 
‘This reluctance—to put it no higher—to couple any 
iustitution’s affairs with politics is, 1 think, something 
fundamental. 


nical bodies should engage in politics. 


in my view, it 1s based on the political 
method of appeal to ‘emotion’ to settle passing prob- 
lems, a short cut by which ignorance ts disguised as 
expediency. Emotion is utterly foreign to the scien- 
tific spirit, with its critical examination of problems.’’ 
Nevertheless, Mr. Selvey is evidently aware ot the need 
for giving scientific advice to any government or politi- 
cal party which honestly seeks for the truth, and he 
considers that science must make its voice heard. He 
refers with approval to the activities of the Parliaamen- 
tary and Scientific Committee, which he thinks may be 
the germ of a movement capable not only of bringing 
the average scientific view before those who may wish 
to profit by it, but even of uniting the various institu- 
tions on a common board for concerted action—not so 
easy a matter as it may seem. The Government of the 
day, no doubt, frequently calls for advice and help from 
outstanding scientists on particular matters, but that 
is too often connected with capitalising the reputation 
such men already enjoy with the general public. 
Finally, Mr. Selvey hopes that the movement to erect 
a building large enough to house all the principal 
eroups will be resurrected after the war as an aid 
towards taking common action when desirable. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A Milestone of Chemical Publishing 


T HE appearance of anotrper volume of “Thorpe” in the 
revised and enlarged forn reviewed elsewhere 1) 


< lal © j TOIT 
nese pafes) is | itself an admirable comment on the con 
ot the chemical] industry and of scientific research. 
to mention the indomitable tenacity of the publishing 
( Vihit h nas fully 0-Operated with men oT st ien< e€ ll 
t ge the flow ot essential print in suthcient qua 
salisIy the ever-2rowine desire ot ne public, bot] 
anda pl ytessional. ror accurate sc1entine rmnrormatio 
Some idea ot the dithculty involved in the present instance 
Ly derived Iron the Tact that the publishers desc ribe 
themselves ; Ss “OT Patel ster Rov Na whe reas the book l- 
ally published f1 ddres- he South-Weste1 
: pUT Ds The p Lis! 2 traade as \\ hole. with 1ts highly 
ble stocks, suffered severely in last winter’s 1 
endiary attacks on Lond It is about sixteen month- 
since the previous volum«e t ‘Thorpe’ appeared, on the 
I I 
» CT) Ga\ whe) lts pri! ipa! and eponymous € alto! died 
DOr. Whiteley has ntinu the task undaunted, thoug! 
he est e scientist. he acknowledges wo 
e-pag at he was ‘‘assisted by eminent contribu 
DT le OTev explains that the work O 
his pres e was s ad’ ed at L[horpe’s deat 
: presente uperable difficulties 
eres 0 ! = I Ce in subdiect th al would 
| have ppeare this vol e will be treate 
‘ VW - at tT) ti = e oT é O! tribu 
\I ed titles se; urs preserve 
D eT =C neé r t ne I =S-reTere ing ) 
T = ye ¢ ¢ 7 TS strc 0 points nad \V ¢ 
sail , ‘ th interes 


} | . <““s 99.49% - +> : . : ] 
HI need for maximu production - universally 
val. TT Pe, ennes rm ‘ Ti 7 Riissia requires Owl? 
‘ ai Be ’ . ’ \ + <i #\4ai A; 


teri49 sup] rt. ; ‘ Welce { the Cal palgi late] 

eo the FA ruazcia \ C@ for increasing the natior 
itput rmament in an important articie attention 
, t \I He epeated warnings against the 
cy that lone workine irs raise output. Thev di 

, { e pi the Government in the state 
actories to restrict the length of the shifts wherever pos 
ib] It is the influx of women workers into the munition 
factories +} at hac raised the problen avall \V omen in 
(,overnment engineering establishments as a rule wor! 
“Ix €1gnt ur shifts a week, but this thev supplen ent b’ 


Here. in fact. is 
the discre pancy between men’s and 


vertime in order to raise their wages 
7 ne SOUT e 


. 7° . 
nen’s wages, which. since women are now an integra: 


Phe (Cheniucal love Octohe Ze. Beeld 


pall Of industry, deserves to be Uity investigated Lol ts 
etfect on health and absenteeisni. the Finanuctal Nei 
publishes a table of the average wet Ky earnings of men 
and women in some of the main industries in July, 1940. 
ln general engineering men were getting 97s. 11d. ; wome: 
47s. 7d.; 1n electrical engineering the rates were 106s. | 
and 47s. 6d.; 1n motor, cycle, and aircratt work the figures 
were tigs. 11d. and 50s. 2d.; the ditlerence in pay co 
tinues through other industries. Since these 
issued the discrepancy has varied only slightly and 
order to increase their weekly earnings many women have 
telt obliged to work long hours of overtime, with conse 
juent over-exertion leading to ill-health, absenteeism, and 
fall in production. There would theretore seem to by 
much justification in the claim of the Fzxancial News that 
an adequate level of remuneration for women in the w 
industries would do more than any other single thing 
stimulate recruiting (for industry), keep women in wai 
time jobs, and raise productivity per head.’’ In short, 
if a woman is replacing a man in a works there ts a strong 
ase tor reduc ing the disparity oO! Wage rates. In replac l! 
a man she has tuJhlled her primary task and it is only 
right that her pay should be brought into line, thus abolish 
Ine the inducement io WOTK lone hours under war-time 


Co ditions which aATe OTten Spe lally detrimental LQ) healt 


heures were 


Pooling Secrets 

Hk Association of Scientific Workers, pursuing thelt 

claim that the scientific ant technical ability of the 
nation has not been properly utilised, ts asking for an 
inquiry in both industry and Government departments into 
the ‘inadequacies in production.’’ Furthermore, the As.- 
sociation calls for more intelligent utilisation of the Cen 
tral Register and a survey of the existing groups of sci 
tific workers and engineers and of persons with scientifi 
OT technical ability. outside the yroups to be transtferres 
to work of national importance. It also suggests that all 
information relating to War equipment, whether data o 
research work, design, or production experience, should 
he made avallable to all concerned, and not retained | 
one firm as trade secrets As an industry that of chemistry 
suffers particularly from ‘‘trade secrets.”’ lLabour-saving 
dodges, safety measures, simplified processes, new methods, 
if they could be shared among partners in the chemical 
industry as a whole, might well contribute to the speediei 
winning of the wat Certainly, ‘‘all inforrmation relating 
to war equipment’’ should be exchanged under an agree 
ment whereby such knowledge after the war cannot be 
exploited by those who have received it from firms actin: 
for the good of the common cause 


Vitamins and the Public 


LASSES ot chemical compounds occasionally catch the 
: public eye or ear, Skilfully aided by the often uni 
formed explanations of the popular Press. \ gallant 
attempt, for example, has been made to popularise the sul 
phonamide derivatives, but their names, perhaps fortu 
ately, are too difficult for the non-chemical tongue t 
master with the necessary absence of effort. Casimir Funk. 
however, did a great service to the pseudo-scientific Press 
and to the cause of dubious publicity when he coined thi 
term vitamin, or, as he spelt it ‘‘vitamine,’’ in 1911 for what 
he considered to be an ‘‘amine essential to vitality.”’ or 
their own convenience, scientists have continued to use this 
-imple name, with VaT1ous letter- al d numbers as appt 
dages, for the which Gowlai 
Hopkins showed to be essential to healthy animal lit 
(‘hemists in or neral are apt tc be asked questions conceé!l 


-"accessoryVv tood tactors’’ 


_ 


ine these factors. which are admittedly of importance 
1 ] 1 . 


uman beings, and as the chemistry of the vitamins i: 
fairly complicated matter, many will be grateful for the 
publication of a brief but oientific survey of the pres 
position, such as Mr. F.. H. T. Jukes provides in the S 
tember issue of the Journal of the Institute of Brew 
It is well wort! reading. as it is to the interest of every 
chemist to help dispel the vague idea, fostered by the 
inaccurate use of the word by certain advertisers, that 
vitamins are ‘‘little bodies found in vegetables and herbs’’! 
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SYMPOSIUM ON UNIT PROCESSES 


Meeting of the American Chemical Society 


A { the meeting of the Division of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on September 8 
to 12, the first day was given over to various papers which 
fell under the general heading of a ‘‘ Symposium on Unit 
Processes.’’ ‘Through the courtesy of the Society we are 
ible to publish abstracts of a selection of these and others 

‘ Oxalic Acid trom Sawdust ”’ was the subject chosen by 
D. F. Othmer, ot the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
vho dealt with it in three papers : Optimum Conditions 
or Manutacture ”’ in co-operation with C. Gamer and ]. |. 
Jacobs; ‘* Continuous Manutacture,’’ with Jacobs and 
\. A. Pabst; and ** Recovery otf Products Resulting trom 
the Treatment of Wood with Caustic,’”? with R. H. Royer. 
(he first paper begins by saying that the fusion of causti 
soda with sawdust to produce salts of oxalic and aceti 
acids is not a new process, having for years been the com 
nercial source of oxalic acid. Current prices and demand 
or these acids make interesting a study of this method. 
lhe tusion Operatllol Das therefore been studied from the 
tandpoint ot more etticient recovery oO] by products, as 
vell as an increase of vield by accurate control ot the pro 
ess variables Lhe Oplimuo values of the variables in 
vestigated were: ratio of NaOH to sawdust, 3:1; con- 
centration of NaOH used, 50 per cent.: time of fusion, 3 
ours; temperature of fusion, 220° C.; depth of fusion 
nass, as shallow as possible; type of wood, dependent on 
cellulose content. 


High Yield of Oxalic Acid 


Carrying out the fusion in thin layers, or blowing ot a1 
ver the Idass, Qave increased vields of oxalic acid, Runs 
nade on six types of wood showed that the yield of oxalic 

acid was dependent on the cellulose content, although these 
vields were always higher, by a constant percentage, than 


the theoretical yield based on the results of fusion with pure 
cellulose. Since NaOH is the most expensive raw material 
ised, its ethcient recovery is a requisite of the successful 
peration ot the process. Recycle runs showed the neces 
sity tor a I4 per cent, make-up of NaOH. However, a care- 
ul material balance indicated that it should be possible 
» reduce this to 3 per cent. make-up. Methyl alcohol and 
ormic acid are produced in quantities large enough to wat 
ant their separation and recovery. 


Fusion of Sawdust with NaOH 


lhe second paper described the fusion trough designed 
in order to carry out the fusion of sawdust with caustic 
soda continuously, The apparatus was constructed of sheet 
steel and consisted of a trough 2o ft. long, 7 in. wide, and 
Sin. deep. Forward motion of the fusion mass was ob 


tained by the use of forty 0.25 in. vanes bolted, at an angle 


to torm a continuous helix, to a 21n. drive shaft. The 
tt was driven by a 2 h.p. motor through a worm gear 
peed reducer and chain sprocket drive, set to turn the 
haft at approximately © r.p.m. 


ha 


The apparatus was gas 
ieated. ‘The fusion mass was a mixture of sodium 
ydroxide, sodium carbonate, sodium oxalate, sodium 
formate, sodium acetate, and humus, and to make com 
plete material balances a method of analysis was de 
veloped tor this complicated mixture. It was found that 
under continuous operation, the amount ot caustic used 
could be decreased from that found necessary in the pre 
lous investigation, and that higher yields of oxalic and 
cetic acid were obtained in continuous operation than in 
batch runs. Definite colour changes were noted in the mass 

fusion progressed, these being a direct indication of the 
eld of oxalic acid. ‘The presence of wood fatty acids in 
A method of separating the salts was 

leach the fusion mass with water, evaporate to 38°Be, 
and precipitate out most of the oxalate, acetate, and 
formate. After centrifuging, the liquor (containing all the 
[ree caustic and some sodium acetate) could be evaporated 


he mass was shown. 


and recycled. ‘The filter cake was treated with milk of 
lime and the calcium salts of the acids were precipitated 
tor a turther separation. 
he caustic fusion produces volatile constituents such as 
methanol, and non-condensable gases such as CO,, CO, 
N,, and O,, in addition to the fusion cake containing humus 
materials, sodium oxalate, sodium acetate, sodium formate, 
sodium carbonate, and considerable excess sodium 
hydroxide. A separation process for the five sodium com 
pounds trom aqueous solution which would be applicable 
to manufacturing operations was the first consideration: 
\ Of the avail 
able methods which might be used, fractional crystallisa 
tion and precipitation, after evaporating to the correct con- 
centration, were used to give preliminary separation of the 


and this complex system was first studied. 


Cc 


oxalate, of the acetate and tormate together, and of the 


carbonate and caustic. NDouble decomposition with lime 
eave calcium salts of the acids, as more economical fo! 
treatment with sulphuric acid for recovery ot acids; and 
this treatment also recausticised the carbonate for re-use 
lhe separation of the constituents of the actual cake, made 
as previously described, was hampered by the presence ot 
the humus materials. (One method tound to be of help 
was the use of activated carbon as a preliminary treatment 
to the obtaining 


)] the crystallisable salts. 
Chlorination of Metal Oxides 


H. Ff. Johnstone and R. W. Darbyshire, University of 
Lllinois, presented a paper on the ‘* Chlorination of Meta 


()xides with Sodium Chloride and Sulphur Dioxide.’’?’ The 


present study Was made to de termi! e whether these 


tities of sulphur dioxide recovered from waste gases. The 
use of such cheap and abundant raw materials for the pro- 


} 


duction of salt cake, hydrogen ch 


reactions might serve as possible outlets tor large quan 


oride, chlorine, and 
anhydrous metal chlorides and sulphates is of interest to 
the heavy chemical industry. The reactions were studied 
between 300° and 7oo° C. In the absence of moisture, the 
products are gaseous chlorine and a residue containing 
metal chlorides and sulphates. Of the oxide ores studied, 
hematite, bauxite, chromite, and melanconite are the most 
reactive. Pyrolusite, zircon, and ilmenite are next in re- 
activity, pyrolusite being the poorest in the formation of 
chlorine. Rutile and beryl are the least reactive of the 
ores studied, as far as the formation of sulphates o: 
chlorides 1s concerned, but they act as catalysts for the 
formation of chlorine. The mechanism of the reaction with 
ferric oxide indicates that the initial reaction is the forma- 
tion of a compound between the oxide and sulphur trioxide, 
either of the valence type or an adsorption complex, which 
reacts with the sodium chloride at the point of contact 
Within the range of conditions studied, the reaction is 
negligible when the two solids are not in close contact. 
Among the products of the reaction are chlorine and sul 
phur dioxide, which readily attack iron oxide. The vapour 
pressure of terric chloride over molten solutions contain 
ing sodium chloride is very low, so that volatilisation from 
such mixtures 1s prevented. 


Continuous Wood Hydrolysis 


’ 


A continuous process for the hydrolysis of wood and other 
plant fibres with dilute acid has been developed, which 
results in the production of lignin and lignocellulose for 
plastics, as well as acetic and formic acids, furfural, and 


} 
| 
| 
‘ 


wood sugars. This process, described in ‘‘ Wood 
Hydrolysis: A Continuous Process’’ by Katzen and 


Othmer, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, eliminates to a 
great extent the major problems encountered in batch pro. 
cesses and it is applicable to wood wastes in the form of 
wood flour, sawdust, or small chips. These materials are 
suspended in a quantity of dilute acid, such as sulphuric, 
sufficient to permit a free-flowing suspension. The sus- 
pension is pumped continuously under pressure into 


al 








double pipe heat interchanger in which preheating, 
hydrolysis, The hydrolysed suspension 
is then disc harged by means of an ele trically operated re 
lease valve to a receiver at atmospheric pressure, The 
further steps of filtration, washing, drying, and grinding 
follow standard practice. In the continuous piocess, the 
degree of hydrolysis can be controlled so as to yield a 
ligneous product containing anywhere from nearly all the 
cellulose present in the original wood to practically no 
cellulose. ime major ftactors governing the degree ot 


anagd cooling occul 


hydrolysis are: pressure, temperature, acid concentration 
or fH), and time. As the continuous process is dependent 
upon the maintenance of a completely hydraulic or liquid 
system at all times, pressure and temperature may be 
varied independently ; thus subsequent observation of the 
individual efiects of these variables on the process is pos 
sible. The hydrolysis liquors which contain acetic and 
formic acid, furfural, and wood sugars, in addition to the 
acid originally used, may be recycled for re-use in hydroly 
sis In this way by product concentrations may be built 
up. Or, if subjected to rehydrolysis, some of the sugars 
break down to give additional yields of organic acids and 
furfural. These by-products are obtained in high yields 
and are readily and economically recovered by extraction 
ana distillation. Major advantages Ol the continuous pro- 
cess include accelerated hydrolysis (1 to 10 minutes as com- 
pared with 30 minutes to 6 hours for batch processes), due 
chiefly to improved heat transfer; better control of the 

g in more uniform products 
and permitting accurate duplication of results); low steam 
costs due to heat interchange and elimination of blowdown ; 
and low equipment and operating costs due to simplicity 
of equipment and reduction in handling of materials, 


operating variabies (resuitll 


labs ur. and super, is1On. 


Continuous Benzine Nitration 


Nitration of benzen Continuous Process, Using 
HNO Alone be Was dealt with D\ Othmer, ]. k Levy and 


[acobs. Nitration of benzene has been accomplished without 
the use of sulphuric acid, or other dehydrating agent, and 
ie water of nitration is removed as an azeotropic mix 
ture with benzene. This mixture boils at 69.25° C. Che 
effect of acid concentration upon the rate of nitration was 
studied, with and without agitation of the benzene and 


So 


aqueous acid layers. The efiect of time upon the percent 
age of conversion, using 68 per cent. HNQO,, was. also 


determined. In the preliminary runs, the water and ben 
zene removed as an azeotropic mixture contained consider- 
Additional length of the distll 
but the possibility of a 
An investigation of the 

that 68 per cent. nitri 


able quantities of acid 
ing column reduced this acid; 
ternery svstem was considered 


system benzene-acid-water showec: 


¥ 


id could be fractionated from the benzene-water azeo 
trope. Further investigations were carried out with a feed 
of constant boiling nitric acid vapour. The data necessary 
for the design of a two-column continuous system were ob- 
tained, which may be operated smoothly owing to the large 
excess of benzene always present. 


Nitromethane and Chloromethanes 
(homas Boyd and H. B. Hass, of Purdue University, 
arayette, Ind.. describe how they studied the nitration of 


methane with 67 per cent. nitric acid, using a range of con 


tact times and temperatures. The methane was obtained 
from the laboratory supply line and, after purification and 
storage under pressure, was led ‘to the reaction chamber 
through a preheating col The nitric acid was then intré 

duced as a vapour formed from the constant boiling mix 
utre (67 per cent. HNO The study was conducted by 


maintalning a constant contact time and then getermining 


. , 
+ . mt: rp 7 ’ , ; 1+Y ; . > ‘ vs 
Liné perce tave conve i >it ‘Ji nitil af iq T nitromethane 
lor a series of temperatures. 
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M. Neher. Purdue Uni 


versity, presented a paper in which it was stated that both 
F ine and the comparative cheapness 

chlorine favour the industrial utilisation of chlorination 
ror the preparati n of the chloromethanes. In most re 
corded processes it Was necessary to use some economically 
desirable feature to avoid an explosive or burning 


the abundance of meih 
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reaction when high concentrations of chlorine were en 

ployed. The Hass-McBee chlorination technique consists 
in passing a hydrocarbon through a reactor while chlorine 
is introduced through jets suitably spaced along the r 

actor, By such an arrangement the momentary concentr. 

tions of chlorine are maintained below those which yield 
explosive mixtures, and the overall mole ratio of reactants 
may be any desired value—tor example, four ot chlorine 
to one of methane to produce carbon tetrachloride. Graphs 
of temperature gradients were helpful in selecting the mo 

suitable bath temperature, spacings of chlorine jets, spac: 
velocity, etc. Most of the data were obtained at 440% ( 

The ratios of the four chloromethanes in the product can be 
varied from nearly ioo per cent, methyl chloride to e) 
clusively carbon tetrachloride. 


Saponification of Fats 


The basic process of saponification of fats at high ten 
perature in the presence ot kerosene, as disclosed by, 
Kokatnur, was investigated by |]. J. Jacobs, and several ot 
the operating dithculties, such as the necessity for washing 
with solvents and discoloration of the soap, eliminated 

Che process is carried out in the laboratory as tollows 
tallow or any other suitable fat is dissolved in kerosene and 
heated to 180° C. in an agitated fiash. Powdered anhydrous 
caustic 1s added and the temperature brought to 220° (¢ 
Saponification is completed in the laboratory equipment in 
less than 15 minutes. It has been shown that the use ot 
crystalline anhydrous caustic will cause the saponification 
to be complete in less than eight minutes, After complete 
saponification, the flask will contain a gel of soap in kero 
sene (which is liquid above 180° C.) and glycerol in sus- 
pension. This liquid is then sprayed into a vacuum flask 
1 to 10 mm. of mercury) through a glass spray nozzle, In 
the vacuum flask, the kerosene and glycerol flash off t 
gether, leaving behind a finely divided powdered soay 
Since kerosene and glycerol are immiscible, they will flash 
ott at a temperature lower than the boiling point of eithe: 
After condensation, the kerosene can be decanted from the 
glycerol and recycled, Since the system is essentiall\ 
anhydrous, the glycerol recovered will contain 1 to 6 pe 
cent. water, depending upon the fatty acid content of the 
tallow, and is only slightly off colour. The highest re- 
covery obtained in the Jaboratory to date has been 8&6 pe. 
cent. Since the unrecovered glycerol is present in the soap, 
proper design of spray nozzle and adjustment of feed rates, 
etc., will probably increase this yield. ‘The minimum resi 
dual kerosene on the soap, using fresh kerosene, was found 
to be less than o.4 per cent. This can be reduced to a 
trace by recycling the kerosene and consequently eliminat 
ing the high boilers. It was found that the odour of kero 
sene, in most cases, was noticeably absent. This is prob 
ibly due to the deodorising effect of caustic and soap o1 
kerosene at high temperatures. A small pilot unit has been 
built to study the effects of design of the spray nozzle and 
other factors on recovery. The process is applicable to 
continuous operation. 

Studies in Esterification: Preparation and Properties 
of Starch Propionate ’’ were described by D. E. Mack and 
R. N. Shreve, of Purdue University. The propionic este: 
of starch can be prepared by refluxing propionic acid and 
anhydride with starch. Both react, the acid being about 
8.7 times as fast as the anhydride. The finished material, 
a light brown, non-hygroscopic powder, is insoluble in 
water, soluble in many organic solvents, and can be used 
to give protective coatings to cloth, paper, wood, metal, 
and the like. The coatings are not affected by water. 
dilute acid or alkali, alcohol, or mineral oils. 


Mercuration of Benzene 


Previous work on the direct mercuration of benzene has 
produced considerable amounts of polymercurated benzen: 
K. A. Kobe and P. F. Lueth, jr., of the Department ot 
Chemical Engineering, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash., give details in ‘‘ The Monomercuration of Bet 
zene,”’ of a new method where an acetic acid solution of 
mercuric acetate, added slowly to a solution of benzene and 
acetic acid in an autoclave at 110° C., gives a monome: 
curated product alone. Optimum conditions were deter- 
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mined tor the ratio of acetic acid to mercuric oxide and 
benzene to mercuric oxide, and the solubility of mercuric 
acetate in g lac ial acetic acid determined. 


General Papers 


Qn the Thursday afternoon general papers were read. 
Among these an account of ‘‘ Further Studies on the 
Wecomposition of Barium and Strontium Sulphates in 
Aqueous Solutions ’’ was delivered by R. Norris Shreve 
and H. F. Wiegandt, Purdue University, Latayette, Ind. 
lhe decomposition otf these sulphates by the action ot 
strong solutions of calcium chloride is found to result in 
the formation of the soluble modification of anhydrite 
(CaSO,). Dilution of the reaction mass at this point with 
water results in immediate reversion to the initially react- 
ing materials. The soluble anhydrite is converted to the 
nuch less reactive insoluble modification by heating the 
reaction products at high temperatures. This makes prac- 
tical the use of aqueous methanol as an extraction sol- 
vent for the recovery of the barium chloride made. In 
these circumstances even water alone will extract most of 
the barium chloride initially formed before the insoluble 
anhydrite has had time to react. The efiect of aqueous 
extractions on decompositions carried out by tusing the 
reactants also gives similar results. 


Preparation of Starch Acetates 
Degering, also ot 


Charles A. Burkhard with FE. F g, 
Purdue University, prepared starch acetates at 0° to 50° C. 
in 10° C, intervals using 145 ml. of acetic acid, 125 ml. 
of acetic anhydride, and 25 grams of dried starch. A more 
rapid rate of acetylation was observed using this mixture 
than that with only acetic acid or acetic anhydride. Sul- 
phuric acid was added in amounts of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7.5, and 
1® per cent. as a catalyst and it was noted that more rapid 
acetylation and degradation resulted when higher con- 
centrations of sulphuric acid and higher temperatures were 
used. ‘The preparation of starch acetates at the reflux 
temperature of acetic acid with only a small amount of 
acetic anhydride was studied. Very rapid acetylation was 
found to occur after an induction period, which was fol- 
lowed by a diminished rate after an acetyl value of 35 
per cent. had been attained. After 4o hours starch tri 
acetate was obtained. Sulphuric acid, ~-toluene sulphonic 
acid, zinc chloride, and sodium acetate had a catalytic 
effect on the acetylation. Some degradation was observed 
with the sulphuric acid and /f-toluene sulphonic acid. 
Ketene was used to acetylate starch in both liquid-gas and 
solid-gas phase reactions. Modification of the starch took 
place. 

“Drying of Heat-Sensitive Substances: A Modified 
flash Drying System ’’ was the subject chosen by W. C. 
Rongsted, |. B. Gottfried, and L. C. Swallen, Corn Pro- 
ducts Refining Company, Argo, Ill. They describe a dry- 
ing system applicable to substances which tend to form 
when wet an unworkable mass of dough or liquid at slightly 
elevated temperatures, but which act as solids at tempera- 
tures attainable by moderate refrigeration. Particular 
application is made to the preparation of zein. The sys 
tem consists of a modified two-stage flash drying system, 
in which a partially dried product (15 per cent. moisture) 
is cooled by refrigerated air, mixed with specially dis- 
persed raw filter cake, dispersed in a hammer mill, and 
dried in a hot air stream which does not pass through the 
mill. Intensive drying is avoided, so that incompletely 
dried particles will not be overheated (resulting in partial 
fusion), Final drying is accomplished in a secondary hot 
air system through which the recirculated portion of the 
material does not pass. 

Naphthenates 

LeRoy S. Wetherby and H. Schiller, University of 
Southern California, prepared and determined the prope 
ties of three esters of a certain fraction of naphthenic 
acids; also the rate of esterification with and without 
catalyst. The naphthenic acids obtained from petroleum 
refining had an acid number of 302 and apparent mol. 
wt. of 186. In ester preparation 1000 g. acid, 50 per cent. 
excess alcohol, and 100 c.c. conc. sulphuric acid were used, 
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Distillation gave initial and 


- 


refluxing for three hours. 
end-point temperatures: methyl ester, 171° to 282° © 
ethyl ester, 185° to 285° C.; isopropyl ester, 1g9° to 175° C. 
he rate of esterification of each ester under refluxing con- 
ditions, using 31 g. acids and 50 per cent. excess alcohol 
with and without 1 c.c. sulphuric acid, was determined 
by withdrawing portions at intervals ot 4, 4, 1, 2, and 3 
hours, and recovering and titrating the unreacted naph 
thenic acids. Reaction curves were established showing 
the reaction with catalyst to have reached practical com- 
pletion in under three hours and at about 85 per cent. 
esterification, whereas those with catalyst in the same 
time esterified only about 6 per cent. 

A. W. Hixson and A. H. Tenney, Columbia University, 
in a paper entitled ‘‘ Chlorine and Salt Cake trom Salt 
and Sulphur,’’ mentioned the increased demand _ for 
chlorine and salt cake and emphasised the need for new 
sources of these materials. Anhydrous reaction of SO, on 
NaCl offers a possible means of producing Na,SO, and 
Cl, simultaneously from cheap chemicals. Previous work 
on the reactions involved is inadequate and a new labora- 
tory method tor their study has been developed. ‘The 
chemistry of a portion of the process may be elucidated as 
follows :— ‘ 

1. NaCl and gaseous SO, react, forming addition com 
pounds of one, two and perhaps three moles of SO, per 
mole of NaCl. This reaction is impeded by crust forma- 
tion. 

2. The higher addition compounds are unstable at room 
temperature. Above 115° C., NaCi.2SO,, decomposes to 
SO, and NaSO,Cl. 

3. Between 225°.and 300° C., three moles of sodium 
chlorosulphonate liberate one mole each of Cl], and SQ,. 

4. The solid residue of this reaction is empirically an 
equimolar mixture of Na,S,0;, and NaCl which react. 
forming Na,SO,, Cl., and SO, above 330° C. 

The reaction kinetics of 3 and 4 have been investigated 
and reaction orders and rate constants. determined iat 
several temperatures. Comparison of a possible process 
using these reactions with older processes for chlorine and 
salt cake has been made. 








Vitamin B2 Synthesis 
ynth 
Higher Yield of Intermediate Product 

N the synthesis of riboflavin, the preparation ot 

3,4-dimethylaniline is an important step. W. A. 
Wisansky and S. Ansbacher, of the International Vitamin 
Corporation, New ‘York, have obtained this xvlidine with 
out resorting to the methods of Karrer or James and others, 
which comprised nitration of o-xylene, isolation by re 
peated fractionation of the 4-nitro-o-xylene, and subsequent 
catalytic hydrogenation of the latter compound. ‘These 
methods were tound to be laborious and to produce low 
yields (15-27 per cent.). 

The authors have found (/. Am. Chem. Soc., 1941, 63, 9, 
2532) that 4-bromo-o-xylene, obtained from pure o-xylene 
by bromination and subsequent vacuum distillation in 8; 
per cent. yield, may be transformed to 3,4-dimethylaniline, 
when subjected to high pressure ammonolysis for the con- 
version of aromatic halides to the corresponding amines 
The finally resulting 1,2-dimethyl-4-aminobenzene was 
found to be practically iree of isomers. 

In a bomb of a high-pressure hydrogenator, 200 g. ot 
4-bromo-o-xylene, 14 g. of copper wire, and 600 ml. of 28-29 
per cent. ammonia containing 12 g. of cuprous chloride 
were placed and agitated at 195°C. and goo-1000 |b. pressure 
tor 14 hours. After cooling, the two’ layers were separated 
and 40 ml. of 40 per cent. alkali was added to the organic 
layer. The product was steam-distilled and the crude 
xylidine, which crystallised on cooling, was further puri- 
hed by dissolving it in 500 ml. of 8 per cent. hydrochloric 
acid and extracting the acid solution twice with 1o0o0-ml. 
portions of ether. The acid solution was made alkaline 
and steam-distiiled; the distillate was cooled and filtered: 
and the resultant dry product puritied by vacuum dis 
tillation at 116-118° C. and 22-25 mm. The yield was 103 
of 3,4-dimethylaniline (79 per cent.). 
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Anodic Oxidation of Lead 
Suggested Investigation Method 
' ead to PbO, and reduction of the 
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iE NSS... It S 
heir investigation A smooth lead electrode is polai 
d anodically in 7.\ ilphuric acid tor 24 hours, 
Ine a Current aensit O] O.2 milliamp. pel Sq 
L he it : de athode and _ depolarised 
ixturt sodium sulphate and some 
ric acid using a current of 20 milliamp. per sq. 
he potential of the cathode is continuously or very 
( ded. If the potential is plotted against time 
e curve two standstills are observed corresponding t 
esses PbO, ~PbSO, and PbSO, ~ Pb. In some 
howev¢ third horizontal part occurs (at —o.1% 
{ 1 tne rmal hvdrogen electrode which 
resumably is due to the decomposition of a compound be- 
et rbU PbSO ihe existence this compound 
account tor the impossibilitv oi utilisn more than 
the i eroxide in the positive plate 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
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O stocks cluding a number of used crank 
: - - Ce ne Dreak (¢ Wal the Te ery | 
bri c : cupi oreat deal ot our atten- 
’ CC nany samples of this aterial. 
] itl Ss Si - € ber €XaAMINned by us WI1IN a 
4 cy « +. a ; 
A) o the | LZ Paces 4 } ved by us, Wwe have succes: 
perated n a large scale those described bv Mrz 
Ke] er Nos 4) and with small. but notable 
lerences in method \e confirm that No. 6, waz... the 
uC ste ent, is economically the most 
eth O1VES igh grade product. But it is highly 
ant that the before acid treatment, should be 
esse e suspended and colloidal matter, 
sturt , ne obvious reason for this pre 
eatme! at bricating oil stock should be 
eat t the extraneous material, whic! 
’ es { e extent of 20 per cent ore 
lhe ( 1Tré | £ f perati Teé OI 250/ 200 { mentioned 
M sf emely high. and the slight improve 
ent in « i! ver that of an oil treated at 160/180° C 
es not arral the adaitional expense and | perationa| 
cult o the to the higher temperatures. The 
é TEN ITS res Llité qaeqgyi Té vith Tre ¢ Té t 
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\ Tite O f << 20K ( Is @e@XCeSSILVE as 
: E darke tae Bate ott te xidatio1 d dan 
oe 1 liter cloths vether with handling difficulties at 
ese t erature re than offsets anv slight gain i 
O \r treated crankcase oil can be filtered 
e r t temperatures ot 70/1009 C. according t 
e€. poss -lightly higher pressures, The viscos 
Té pe! T re cna oF OT the =€ OLLS above ™ { Very 
all. 
Mr. Walker states that treatment by Method (5) quite 
re acidity. From our experience we venture to sav 
is impossible to forecast the acidity of a treated oil 
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Vy any of the methods mentioned, as this depends Jargel 
n the origin and condition ot the used oil. In most cases 
-teps must be taken to neutralise after treatment. 
It is possible that the samples treated by Mr. Walke: 
good quality or little used. We find that most 
Jepots Is in poor c 
solid matter in susp: 
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vere o] 


the used oil 
dition, containing much water and 
sion, In has been impracticable to cle 
this oil, vy filtering with ftilter aids, and such 
material is fit only tor bunker tue] (atter raising the flash 
point, if necessary The drawn fr 
this 1s that careful supervision of the draining 
tion oO] the oil at 
ate recovery and lower treatment costs 
Che cost of producing a good oil may be 
cost of the 
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Chemicals in Brazil 


Local Raw Materials Utilised 


ss LLPILURIC acid, at present the chief chemical p1 
duct of Brazil, 1s being produced at the rate of 1 tol 
daily at a chemical plant owned by the Industria Chimica 
[guassu, Ltda., at Bariqui, State of Parana. The concern 
las a apital Ol approximate) \ and began Opel 
tions last January; it is said employees a1 
Brazil Other products being produced in increasin: 
quantities are superphosphate, sulphates of magnesiu 
alcium, and copper, and sodium chlorate. bh 
estigations are also being made with a view to producing 
(from Brazilian pyrites), potassium salts, an: 
about 20 other chemicals. Some of the local raw materia 
being utilised are mang pyrites, | 
copper, mimeral salts, kaolin, nitrate, and various woods 
Sodium sulphate imports, used extensively in Brazil | 
soap, and textile industries, according to figures 
in fore: Commerce \l eekly, d 
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Iodine Loss Minimised 


Industrial Process in Operation 
LORS responsible for loss of 


H \( or | 
salt and i1odised teedine stufts 


lodine 


iodine from iodised 
lave been studied by th 
of the \ S.A. in collaborati 

Mellon Institute tor Industrial Research. ‘The 
vork has been designed to evaluate products containing 
iodine and to investigate technical problems connected with 


iodisation of certain commercial products. 
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- ducational Bureat 
vith the 


1] - | 11] | 4 , ’ + ; 1, ma 3 
lodised salt will lose 40 per cen of its 10da1Ine content 
qgauring elghteen months’ storave. while tiodised miner; 


teeding mixtures mav lose between Q pel ent. and 20 pel 
cent. in four months. Asa result of work bv F. F. Johns 
and E. R. Frederick a process has now been evolved whic! 
the industry estimates to be particularly valuable. Th 
process, now in practical application, consists in coating 
potass1u! 


? , 
200-Mesh 1oag1dae 


with a moisture-proof envelo} 
of magnesium stearate oO! calcium stearate by a straight 
milling process using 1o per cent. of the 
palpable powd oh The improved 
mercial use; it 1s described as a 
sessing high stability in the presence of salt or mineral 
Oxidising catalysts, and proving complet 
absorption in the digestive processes. 
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PHORPE’S DICTIOY \PPL.! 
ol. V (Fehlineg’s Solution—Glass), edited by 
ycelyn Thorpe and \M \ Whiteley. 
lalls, Pp. KX1ll and O14: /Ue2.« \iso al 
‘Ols. I-V. 3s.) 

his is the first volume 
ppled chemistry to be produced since the 
rincipal editor, Sir Jocelyn Thorpe, but Dr. Whitele, 
failed to maintain the standard of ex: ellenc: 
Thorpe” 


chemist 


\RY OF ( HEMISTRY, 4th 
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long 
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ombining long monographs with short dictionary articles 
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olume O] parti ula List a Q7 page Ss are devoted LO t | ‘ 
article ] Fibres and Finishing, and Moa paves are OCCU 
pied by the chemistr\ Fuel and of Gas (Coal Lhe 
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Mr. M. Park the famou o}ass technoloe, department 
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Such small cavil as we have to make deals with minot 
points. kor example, adarello is written tor lLarderello 
the famous natural boric acid source in Italy), on p. 300: 


‘Foenugreek’’ might well be 


more familiar spelling “key ugreek’’: 


the article entitled 
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Factory Lighting of the Future 


Development of the Fluorescent Lamp 
SSING the p 


D iSC | 
now widely 


\L.] a L! 


-sibilities of the tfuorescent lamp 
Mr. W. |. Jones, M.Sc., 
the course of his recent presidential address 
» the [lluminatine Society, said that he foresaw a time, 
not tar distant, when 4o, and toot-candles 
vould be ae urrence in the factories of sritain. 
He went on to say that the United States had led the way 
keer. in the producto | 
ook the torm ot 1 
ours, 


used in industry. 


evel 1 On 


sO, 


VC] vdav O¢ 


of fluorescent tube lamps which 
5-watt 18 in. lamps of white and various 
and the outbreak of wat adv to embarl 
British manufacturers 
Huorescent lamps, 


found us read 
a similat developme 
introducing 5 ft. So-watt 
ppear to have 
how gravitating towards the use of longer lamps 
\fter the available be 
nd modifications of the existine standard lamps, adapted 
decorative display and other special purposes, will be 
vailable. “The ideal lightine installation,’> Mr. Jones 
iid ‘* is probably one which permits light to be varied in 
ntensity, a colour change to suit all moods and weathers, 
and Jast but not least, the use of 
where it 1s wanted 


started 
which would 
decision, as American practice 


peen a wile 


war the field will much wider. 


a light source which ma\ 
without hindrance.”’ 


le moved 


The Illuminating Engineering Society has played a lead- 


@ part in assisting the Ministry of Home Security on 


tN 
to 


aT 


with Civil Detence. ‘The 


viewed trom abov eC 


lighting proble lis associated 
researches into the visibility ot 
are being continued and they are prepared with suggestion: 
for the alleviation of the black-out, when the time ts 
considered ripe by the authorities. 
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East African Natural Resources 
H | 


Camphor Oil 
T the principal 


OI ke ast \! 
current 

Imperial Institute (l)uly-Sept., 1041, 39. 33 
A recent investigation of o¢ imum oil from Kenya, 
and the Seychelles, the plant 
| worthy of consideration as 
sonable price \ ready market 
United Kingdom, provided that 
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articles in 
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price 2s. 
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it could be economt. ally pl qguced ihe campho1 CONT 
would have to compete with imported Japanese camphor, 
which in normal times is valued at 1s. 8d. to 1s. gd. per Ib 
Parallel investigations have been going on in the U.S.S.R 
Ot) the allied (cium Casim (can pho basil . whi h rOWSs 
eadily in the l"kraine, Crimea id (al us i! can b 
acclimatised tarther North without ser! cult I | 
erage yield of camphor trom this pliant is 20 kg. pet 
hectare. Dut much highe) sielad- are stated ft nave bene 


obtained. 


Dyeing and Tanning Plants 


In an exhaustive and fully-documented article, Mr. P. |. 
(,reenWay, botanist at the East African Agricultural Re 
search Station, Ama deals with local plat ts that might 

value as sources O! dyes and ti nnins. \n alphabeti 
al list of all the a pla { ; 
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Boric Acid Esters 
Efficacious Antioxidants 
YPICAL of the Wav In WhHI1cHn 
reacts with aryl aminophenols is 
b-hydroxy-diphenylamine resulting in 
According to B.P. 5 
ducts. Ine. 





boric acid (B,0,,3H.O 
reaction with 
n the elimination ot 
9,459 (to U.S. Rubber Pro 
\ixture of approximately equi- 
molecular proportions ot the reactants is stirred and heated 
meta] bath to 220° C., and held at this temperature 
evolution eliminate the 

temperature is then raised to 
being lowered at the time to 
n of the reaction is not fully 
that the first may be 


Vater. 
an intlmatle n 
{) a 
until 


traces ot molsture, the bath 


OT \\ <6. ule To lasi 


29900° C.. the pressure same 
> mm. mercury. 
understood, but it is thought 


Che mechanism 


stage 


elimination of water from the boric acid to torm meta- 01 
1) \ roboric acids, which the react with the P hydroxy 
diphenylamine. Boric oxide vields the same solid resinous 
product as boric acid: the latter mav. indeed. be 
regarded as the Ci uivale it Of ay ri oxide plus water of} 


crvstallisatio: 

A list is given ot 47 
amun¢ - which vield 
With 


other hydroxy-substituted aromati 
antioxidant derivatives On 
These inclue 3-amino-4 
-chlorophenyl-f-aminophenol 
-naphthylamine, phenyl-f-hvdroxy-ben 
vlamine, ' xv-naphthyl-anthracylamine, f-amino 
phenol, 2-(tolvlamino)-1-hydroxy-naphthalene, 3-ethoxv-4 
ivdroxy-diphenylamine, ete 

Che eftectiveness oi the : amines as 
antioxidants retarding deterioration in rubber and othe 
oxidisable materials is illustrated by the results of ac 


celerated tyre 


seCOnadar\ 
exception ACIC, 
hvdroxv diphenyl. mine. \ 
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hydri 
aa | 
esters of such 
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agelne and flexing tests on a commercial 


tread compound treated with -hydroxy-diphenvlamine de 
rivatives (he proportion of antioxidant used may varv 
between o.1 and 5 per cent this amount beine added t 
the material to be preserved either by milling ir mastica 
tion, if the material is a solid, or by solution if it 1s 


liquid. (Paimt Techn., 1941, 6, 67, p 
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Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Nyasaland Bauxite 
I \N the House of Commons last week, M1 


ked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies tort 

the terms of the concessions to the Anglo-American Col! 

poration of South Africa to exploit bauxite in the Mlanje 
Mountain in Nyasaland 

Denying that any concession had vet been granted, Mr. 

George Hall said that the Corporation held an exclusive 


prospecting licence over certain areas in the Mlanyje dis 
igaged in exploratory work 


Creech Jones 


| & 


trict, but were still en; 
Scientific War Production 

Mr. Wootton Davies, referring to the general charges 

made at the recent conference of the British Association 

that the fullest use was not be ing made of scientific methods 


. 


in our war production, asked the Lord President of the 


(Council whether he would take action to remedy this 
tailure. 
S) 


ir |. Anderson, not admitting the inference, assured 
Mr. Dai 1eés that co-operation betwee n (,overnment Depart 
all forms of war production was neve! 


prese! a 


- 
jf 
~ 


n ngaged On 
loser than at and was constantly increasing. 
Further, in order to ensure the fullest possible employment 
of scientific methods and discoveries in every field of the 
war effort, the (,overnment, in addition to the pre-wal 
Scientific Departments and the scientific directorates in the 
Service De partments, had since the war set up two inde 
pendent committees—the Scientific Advisory Committee 
and the Engineering Advisory Committee, under the chai 
manship of the Pavmaster-General. by whom the whole 
position of the employment of science in the war effort was 
kept under constant review. 
Proteins from Grass 

Dr. Edith Summerskill asked the Parliamentary Secre 
tary to the Ministry of Food whether he proposed to use 
Prass aS a source ot protein. 


Replying, Major Lloyd ‘George stated that research work 


the production of edible protein from young grass was 
proceeding Chere were, however, considerable technical 
dithculties is be overcome before any large-scale pro 


duction can be contemplated He added, in answer to a 
further question, that so far as laboratory tests were con- 
cerned, he believed a greyish material, looking like cheese, 
had been discovered, but that it was purely on an experi- 
mental scale. 


The Jubilee of an Abrasive 
Discovery of Silicon Carbide 

Orage ttt as we know it to-day, is not an old art: 
its development has taken place within 50 years. 
Wheels cut from sandstone were the principal means of 
sharpening tools until about 1872 when the first emery 
wheels made by the vitrified process were placed on the 
market. The next important step in the improvement of 
the grinding wheel as a production tool was the creation 
the first man-made abrasive, silicon carbide, followed by 
the development of artificial aluminous abrasives. The 
South African Mining and Engineering Journal recounts 
how in 1891, Dr. Edward G. Acheson, in the course of 
some experiments with a crude electric furnace to produce 
materials of great hardness, succeeded in creating a few 
tiny crystals of a substance which, although at first un- 
known, was later found to be silicon carbide—a material 
that does not occur in nature, ‘The first output of silicon 
carbide crystals was sold for the purpose of polishing pre- 
cious stones. Its commercial use in grinding wheels was 
originally developed by the Carborundum Company. A 
few vears later, a method of artificially reproducing the 
natural aluminous abrasives, emery and corundum, by 
using bauxite in the electric furnace, was discovered. The 
inufacture of crystalline aluminium oxide on a com- 
mercial scale and its bonding into grinding wheels were 
developed by the Norton Company. Almost at once the 
replacement of natural minerals by artificial abrasives 


> 
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began. To-day, approximately 75 per cent. of all of the 
grinding wheels produced are made with manutactured 
aluminous abrasives. 

The essential raw materials for silicon carbide produ 
tion are silica sand and carbon in the form of coke. These 
common inexpensive materials, when subjected to high 
temperatures in an electric furnace, react with one another 
to produce the hard and sharp abrasive crystals, The mp 
ture of sand and coke is built up around a carbon electrica| 
conductor and is walled up with uncemented brick. A 
electric current is then passed through the carbon con- 
ductor which generates heat and brings about the reactio 
between the sand and the coke. A little sawdust is usually 
added to make the mixture porous and thereby facilitate 
the escape of inflammable gas given off in the process. At 
the completion of the furnace run, the product consists of 
a core of silicon carbide crystals, surrounded by partial! 
or entirely unconverted raw material. The quality 1: 
dependent largely upon the choice of raw material and 
the accuracy of the control and operation of the furnace 
A number of companies are employing the process at the 
present time, and silicon carbide abrasives are sold b 
them under various trade names 


Aluminium Oxide 


Another of the artificial abrasives, aluminium oxide, is 
made commercially by fusing bauxite at high temperatur 
in an electric arc furnace. Naturally occurring bauxit 
consists of aluminium oxide (Al,0,) combined with wate 
and associated with varying quantities of other impurities 
By heating the ore to drive off the combined water before 
the material goes to the electric furnace, its percentage 0! 
aluminium oxide is greatly increased, 

The electric furnaces commonly used for the manufac 
ture of aluminous abrasives are of a special water-cooled 
arc type. The furnace consists of a cylindrical sheet steel 
shell supported on a carbon base. This shell has no lining 
However, during the operation a continuous spray of wate. 
is plaved on it. This chills the laver of material adjoin 
ing the shell and forms an effective heat-resistant lining 
The intense heat produced in the furnace melts the 
bauxite ore and permits the reduction of most of the 
impurities to their metals. These settle through the mass 
and collect at the bottom of the furnace. During the run, 
fresh supplies of bauxite are added continually. Th 
finished product is a large “* pig ’’ of almost pure crystal 
line aluminium oxide—extremely hard and uniform in 
composition, 

The chemical composition and the manner of crystallisa 
tion have an important bearing upon the abrasive qualities, 


which can be varied within somewhat wide limits and are 


controlled to conform to the uses for which the abrasives 
are to be put. 
are modern necessities, not only as mediums of grinding 
and polishing in manufacturing production, but also a: 
ingredients of other final products. They are basic 1 
erinding wheels, oilstones, sharpening stones, pulpstones, 
abrasive papers and cloth, nonslip floors and tiles, porous 
plates, refractories and refractory laboratory ware. 








New Cement Standard 


B.S.I. Revision Programme Completed 


A REVISION of B.S. 146 for Portland-blastfurnace 


cement has now been issued and this completes th: 
programme of work which has been in hand for the reviev 
of the specifications for cement. ‘The essential alteration: 
in B.S. 146 are the modifications to those sections referring 
to Portland cement and such alterations as were necessar\ 


to bring the specification into line with the revision of 


2. >. £2. 


As an alternative to the tensile test a compressio: 
| 


rest may now, at the request of the pure haser. be substituted. 


Other modifications are the omission of the coarser siev: 


in the test for fineness of cement. and the deletion of the 


optional tensile test to neat cement. Copies of this revised 


Standard may be obtained from the British Standards In. 


stitution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 2s. 3¢ 
post free. 


Both aluminium oxide and silicon carbide 
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Personal Notes 
Mr, \WILLIAM OWEN BRICKLES, process worker, Man- 
ester, has been awarded the British Empire Medal fot 
0 dlantry in civil defence. 
Mr, JOHN BROWN, secretary of the British lron and steel] 
lrades Association, has resigned from the Industrial and 
xport Council. 


lk O H. St. JOHN COGHLAN, who was recently awarded 
the D.F.C., is a director of the Coghlan Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Hunslet Forge, Leeds, and joint managing 


director of George Mann and Co., Ltd., colliery owners. 

Mr. F. H. Cotton, M.Sc., is the new chairman of the 
London Section of the Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
\IR. GEORGE MARTIN and MR. H. C. BAKER are vice-chair- 

an and hon. secretary respectively, 

PROFESSOR E. E. KURTH, D.Sc., head of the Chemistry 
Department of the University of Tasmania, Hobart, has 
been appointed to the newly founded Chair in Chemistry 
tnere. 

Mr. C. J. REGAN, B.Sc., F.1.C., has been appointed 
( henust-in-Chiet, London County Council. and official 
\ericultural Analyst in succession to MR. E. R. ANDREWS, 


!.1.C., who retired on August 27. 


MR. JOHN CLARK, the chemist who was dismissed from 
a Royal Ordnance tactory in the north-west after he had 
written an article criticising management at the works, has 
been given a similar position at another Royal Ordnance 
factory. 

SiR DAVID MILNE-WATSON was installed as President of 
the Fuel Luncheon Club in [I.ondon, on Wednesday, in 
succession to Cor. W. A. Bristow. In his presidential 
address, Sir David gave his views oi the tuture of fuel. 
stressing his strong leanings towards unified administra 
t10n., 

Dr. R. Ek. WILSON, president of the Pan American 
Petroleum and Transport Co., and a director of the 
American Chemical Society, has resigned his position as 
| consultant to the Ottce of Production Management. His 
successor 1s MR, \W. G. \WHITMAN, head of the Department 
of Chemical Enegineerine of the Massachusetts Institute 

Technology. 

ALDERMAN SIR CHARLES H. BikbD, chairman and manag 
ne director of Bird and Son, Ltd., chemical manutacturers 
and oil importers, Carditl, has completed 30 vears’ chair 
manship of Carditf Waterworks Committee—a record be 
lieved unique in public service. His father and grand 
father were Mavors ot Carditt, while Sir Charles was Lord 
Mavor of the City in the vear tgio-it. 

he tollowing have passed the [Examination for the 
Fellowship of the Institute of Chemistry: MR. Roy 


HAMMOND, B.Sc. (in organic chemistry): MR, E.. G. 
\WWHITTLE, B.Sc. (in the chemistry, including microscopye 
tood and drugs, and of water): and Mr. W. R. 


HEADING, B.Se., Ph.C. (in industrial chemistry, with 
special reterence to sulphuric acid and fertilisers). The 
[nstitute’s September pass list also includes the names of 
22 new Associates, including one woman. 

SGT. L. H. MORGAN, 217 Squadron, R.A.F., who has 
s been awarded the D.F.M., has wrought great havoc 
recently among enemy-occupied chemical plant, One night 
September last he dropped heavy bombs and incendiaries 
on the tanks of the oil refinery at Donges, near St. 
Nazaire, starting a large and lasting fire. Two nights 
later he made another successful attack, this time on a 
chemical works at Nantes. F/O G. TAYLOR, aE .C., Ot 
e same squadron, who has been awarded the D.F.C 

participated in the attack on Donges o1l refinery. 


Obituary 


Mr. MAURICE DEACON, managing director of the Sheep 
bridge Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., for 25 years, until his re- 
tirement in 1924, has died at the age of go. He was also 

director of British Tar Products, Ltd., Pluckley Brick 
and Tile Co., Ltd., Kent, and Tinsley Park Colliery Co., 
Ltd., Sheftield. 


lo 
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New Control Orders 
Export of Chemicals and Drugs 


N accordance with the Export of Goods (Control) (No. 

34) Order, 1941 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, October 11, p. 
200), the following are the additions to the list of products, 
export of which to all destinations is prohibited except 
under licence: albumin tannate, arecoline and its prepara- 
tions, balsam of Peru and tolu, benzocaine and its pre 
parations, butyl] acetate, calcium glycerophosphate and its 
preparations, oil of cloves, woad creosote, dicyandiamide, 
diethylamine, dimethylaminoethanol, divinyl ether, ethy! 
cyanacetate, guanidine carbonate, 8-hydroxyquinoline 
(oxine) and its compounds, ?sopropylbarbituric acid, 
p-chlor-m-xylenol and its preparations, phenacetin and its 
preparations, phenolphthalein and its preparations, poly- 
merised chlorovinyl compounds, quinine ethyl carbonate, 
quinoline, quinolinic anhydride, salicylic acid, sulphanil- 
amide and its derivatives and preparations, terpineol and 
its preparations, theobromine and its compounds and pre- 
parations, thymol, and urethane. 

The export without licence of the following to certain 
specified destinations is prohibited: inorganic iodides, 
iodine, 1odoform and iodoxyl, and all nickel compounds 
and mixtures containing any of these compounds. 


Lubricating Oil Plant 
Under the Machinery, Plant, and Appliances (Control 
No. 5) Order (S. R. and O. 1941, No. 1610), lubricating- 
oil washing machinery and plant has been added from 
October 13 to the schedule of goods, the supply of which 
is subject to licence. 








British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports ) 


TRONG values continue to be the chief feature of the in 

dustrial chemicals market, and so far as new business is 
concerned activity is restricfed only by the scarcity of imme- 
diate delivery offers. In regard to existing contract deliveries. 
specifications cover good volumes and the position here is re- 
garded as satisfactory. Supplies of yellow prussiate of potash, 
bichromate of potash and caustic potash are on the short side 
and in the soda section similar conditions operate for chlorate 
of soda and bichromate of soda. Among the heavy acids offers 
of oxalic are difficult to obtain whilst both citric and tartaric 
acids are also in short supply. There has been no change in 
the quotations for lead oxides and white lead and a steady 
trade is reported. A firm tone is the chief characteristic of 
the market for coal tar products, buying during the past week 
being perhaps a shade less active, although producers are 
chiefly occupied with existing commitments. Supplies of 
cresylic acid and naphthalene are again below the demand 
witilst offers of creosote oil are finding a ready outlet. 

MANCHESTER.——Business in several of the leading items in the 
chemical market is regulated almost entirely by the supply 
position, near delivery parcels being difficult to secure, and 
the price position is correspondingly strong. On the Man- 
chester markét during the past week business generally has 
been brisk from the point of view of contract deliveries, and a 
fair aggregate volume of new orders has been booked. The 
features of the by-products section have been a rise in quota 
tions for erude carbolic, cresylic acid being also somewhat 
dearer. Almost all the tar products are meeting with a brisk 
inquiry and buyers state that it is not easy to secure early 
delivery lots. 

GLASGOW.—There is no appreciable change in the Scottish 
heavy chemical trade for home business. Export inquiries are 
still rather limited. Prices generally keep very firm, 


Price Changes 


Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £21 per ton: grev, £24. MANCHESTER : 


Grey, £25. 
Carbolic Acid.—Mavxcuester: Crystals, 0d. per 
erude, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 5d., naked at works. 
Citric Acid.—1s. 54d. per lb. MANCHESTER: Is. 4d. 
Creosote.— Home trade, 61d. to 9d. per gal., f.o.r., maker's works; 
export, 6d.:to 64d. per gal, according to grade. MANCHESTER: 
bid. to 9d. per gal. 
Cresylic Acid.—Pale, 99/100 per 
CHESTER: 4s. 10d. per gal. 
Lead Acetate.—MaNcCHESTER: £45 to £50 per ton. 
Xylol.—Commercial, os. 6d. per gal. ; pure, 3s, Od. MANCHESTER : 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 10d. per cal. 


MAN- 
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from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at Is. each. 


Patents’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


rhe following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 
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The first list of donations to the Aid 
P2100 from I.C.1.. Lid 


Russia fund imelud 


A million tons of waste paper are necded by th® Ministry of 
v for the makine of shells and cartridge cases. Old bills. 


cle public ations, and back numbers of perk dicals are usetiu 
s of this valuable salvage material. 
A ten-weeks’ course of ear has been organised for gu 
tllurgica tide iy ts al aL C's Unt Fa aA ( olleas ; 
\ sbun Staffordshire. Students are paid during training 
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! nuda 1] } OnlLathe! md Wy 1) his label and 
riplion. On and after November LO no tood substitutes 
Poe : in Which rit Ve mat peen manutlactured mndey HWcence. 


Maximum prices for technical] tallows are fixed by the Ministe 
ood iT} the Tee ‘hnica! ‘Tallows ana Greases (Hom Melt) 


\] Xin Prices) Ord ¥ 194] (S. R. X (), 1941. No. L605). 
Calli Milo eft et on Or tober is. A chedul of maANINUE 
es ranges from 21s. to 25s. per cwt. for tallows, and from 


according to quality, with 


KaVeS and delivery to buvers’ premises extra. 
Outlining * Vital eee from the Dyestufis a 
Mr. J. Bruce, in an address t the Scottish Section of mociets 


( olourist - ree 
ot his paper Wiis LO emphasise 
understood. He 


syni hetic 


Dyers and ai held in Giee. we that 


facts not widely 
contended that the 
industrv had as its 
this connection the 


ugh known or 
ent of the 


eds o] thie dve 


dev: le D 
basis the 
significance 
development of both 
Possibly 


country 1s largely 


chemical 
industry, and 
indigo synthesis in reyard to the 


nic and inorganic chemical! industry was profound. 
that this 


n almost all its present-day industries. on svntheti 


most important fact was 


reanic pre ducts. 


Foreign News 
Rn rgen of beryllium have 


int Stormont in the 


heen located in several mines at 


Middlesex district of Tasmania. 
Imports of chemicals an 
the fiscal year ended March 
inst Rs. 29,22.000 in th 


chemical preparations into Burm: 
LO4L, Rs. 32.68.000 


previ US year. 


were valued at 


Total output of lead in the United States for the first six 
ths of 1941 was 


the whole Ol 194). 


228 475 tons. compared with 457.392 tons 
June was 88.186 short 


from that of Mav. 


Pri du bron during 
decline ] ‘3 pel 


= ; 
ai 


Production and shipments of molybdenum in the U.S. were 
364,900 and 2,961,700 lb. 


nthlv rate ol 


averav . 
in 1940 was 9 859. 100 


respectively, in Julv. The 
production and shipment 
2 LLO S00 lh. ore spectivel 


} 


Turkey by Rumania 
reached. It will b: 
Istanbul. states Istanbul! 


Mineral ae Oi] is to bi 
nder an avreemel which ha just 
nsported bv sé from Bureas t 
spondent of The Times : 
In the exchange aaaans vhick about to be signed betwee 
sey and Italy for goods worth about £(T)6,000,000 (£1,200 ,000 


ommodities 


supphed to 
hes nN 


rling), Turkey will provide ive oil (among othe 

sulphur from Italy. 

Domestic mines in the United States produced 582.514 short 
of copper during June, 2 per cent. less than in May. I 
June intained for the remainder of the vear. 
will be a total output for 1941 of 975,000 tons, an increase 

1940. 


will receiv: 


rat Is Ma 





From Week to Week 


Ten pounds of sulphathiazole, for use im sepsl 
iiter certalh deli ale surgical Operaviolis, ha arrived iW Carre 
from America 


previ nting 
DV alr 


The Chilean Government has introduced a bill which prop 


a tax of U.22 pesos pel kilo ipon exports of copper, payable 


thi shippers 1h othe currency of the COULLLY\ LO 


copper is destined. at the othecial ra exchanee. or in U.S. 


GO ars O}] othe ore wrk CUILeCRCY. TI Ls export Tak 2 eee hnan 


7 soil works plan extending over iliree years. 


In August this year Canada exported chemice valu ) 
6.404 000, c hipared with $3.9074.000 in tl same month of O40 
Imports of chemicals tit Canada in Julv wei Valued 
$5.938.000, and ineluded thousands of dollars mids, 353 
cellulose products, 247; drugs and medicines, 404: d r | 
anning materials, 907; fertilisers, 512: paints and varnish 


ji: Inorg ranice 


1442. 
An explosion last Saturday seriously injured sis 


lermanent OneSLUN factory “tt la Alt 


chemicals. 


( Orporatlon s lial 


California: this has been tollowed DY a Second DOs 

Monday, when tuore workers were hu Anothe 1 
of the same kind had taken place there previously. The factory. 
where important defence work is im hand, in the form of 
Inagnesium production by the Hansgirg process, was deserth 

in THE CHemicant Ace for September 20 as having been dir 
start operations on August 195 Althoue] A 

new, the Californian plant Was reported to ha acd pled certal 

modifications. The vital nature of the work done. and the 
occurrence of tli explosions .<o soon after the opening ol thre 


plant, Five rise to Brave suspicions Ol 








Forthcoming Events 


A imeeting of the Society of Chemical Industry, Yorkshi 
Section, will be held on October 27, at 6 p.m., in the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds. when papers will be pre sented by R. G 


B.Sc... entitled 


Parke 
Notes on the Properties and Selection of 
Material,’ and by E. F. A... oo” TH 
Development of the | Industry. 

The fourth symposium in the ‘* Nation’s Food Series ’ 
arranged by the Nutrition Panel for the Food Group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry has for its subject 
Food,’’ and will take place at Burlington House, on 
in morning and afternoon Papers will be 
by R. G. Booth, R. H. Carter, C. R. Jones, and T. Moran: 
\ L). Bachara h and Dr. D. W. Kent Jones: H. C. Me ir: and 
W. P. Ford. The chair will be Professor J. C. 
Drummond, 


Refractory Eaton, 


Origin and anning 


‘ Cereals as 
October 29 


presented 


sessions. 


taken by 
A meeting of tlhe Institute of Fuel ll be held at the Cor 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. on 
October 30, at 2.50 p.m., when Mr. KE. Brett Davies will present 

paper entitled Liguid Pitch Fuel.”” This paper will be 
followed by a discussio 


A jolt meeting of the Chemical Society with the Plastics 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry, will be held a 
2.30 p.m. on October 30, in the Lecture Room of the Chemical 
Burlington House, W.1., when Dr. C. A. Redfarn will 

ad a paper entitled ‘* The Constitution of Plastics 

A joint meeting of the Food Group with the 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry, the 
Chemistry, and the Chemical Society, will Se held in the Physics 
Lecture Room, University College, Cardiff, at 3.15 p.m. on 
November 1, when Dr. Magnus Pvke will deliver a lecture on 

The Chemical Determinations of Vitamins.”’ 

A meeting ol 


— 


Society, 


South Wales 
Institute of 


British Ceramic Society wil! be held o1 
November 1, at 6 p.m., in the North Staffordshire Technical 
College, Stoke-on-Trent, when Dr. Marcus Francis, B.Sc., F.I.C 
will give a paper entitled °° Pottery Research.’ 

The Birmingham Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Club will hold 

first meeting of the new season on November 1 at the Grand 
Hotel Birming when Mr. Hollis. B.S wR will lectum 
Aspects f Resin Formation.”’ 


hat n. 


Som 





Commercial Intelligence 


following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot 
be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Orders Made on Application for Discharge 
shEVER, JACOB NATHAN, 6 Hanover Gardens, Broughton 
alford, lately carrving on business at 131 Great Duc 
Strangewavs, Manchester (O.M.A.D. 25/10/41), chemist. 
| Order. Sept. 22, 1941. Bankrupt’s discharge suspended 
oOtcen outing LO Mar: lh) 2. 1945. 


Company Winding-Up Voluntarily 


MAGIKROME, LT). (CLW.U.V., 25/10/41). By special 
olut March 10. 1941. Frederick George Butler appointed 


Notice of Dividend 
LEVER, JACOB NATHAN, chemist, lately carrving on busi 
t 131 Great Ducie St el, Strangewavs, Manchester. Furst 
dividend, . ld. per £, pavable October 25. Official 
offices, 20 Byron Street. Manchester 3. 
Receiver Appointed 
ESTOS MOLYBDENUM & TUNGSTEN 
) R.A... 25/10/41). D. H. Allan, 


September 17, by order of 








Company News 
———, Whites and a Ltd., have declared an interim 


vid 4 er cent, sain 
Lightalloys, Ltd., nnounce a Gnal dividend of 123 per cent., 
la KIS 25 er cenl sadine)., 
Greeff- Chemicals Holdings announce an interim dividend 
per cen isdall 
Lawes Chemical Co., Ns have declared a dividend 
(same). for the vear to June 3v. 
‘The British Thermostat Co., Ltd. have declared a divide: 
per cent, (same 
cimex, Ltd., ya irs of insecticides, etc... have mcreased 
Hililal aa bey (| it registered capital ot 000). 
the addition of £2000 in £1 adinary shares. 
Eastwoods Lowes Cement, Ltd.. have declared a dividend 
pe! cent, rt i ordinar’ and founders’ shares, making 
pel Tor ve 
Millom and Askam Hematite Iron Co., Litd., announce a half 
dividend on 4 oe cent ulative participating preference 
s, pavable Ja 
‘Steaua Romana Briti sh dividend of | 
, or the veal 


“Northern Counties Laboratory, Ltd., research, etc., have 
PSE | nominal capital bev od the registered capital of 
on of £2000 in {| Ordinary shares. All the 
been converted into ordinary. At July 
rht and Coke Company and Stephenson Clarke 
nd Asso I Companies, Lid... eact held 3000 shares. 

The United Molasses Co., Ltd., announces an interim dividend 
s tax, O he ordinar\ stock In respect Oj 
ember 31. iil listribution last vea 
al divide nd OL 124 cent. Ai the sam 
tion (not ect to tax) of 24 per cent 
ital reserve. 








New Companies Registered 


A. & F. Pears (Overseas), B7TO.O15 Private 


c*{ Hrippatas 
14) OOO in 40.000 shares ial 1 each. Manufacturers of 
oap powders, detergents, starch, soda, 


softeners, laundry materials, Subseribers: S. A. 


Ralph: W. H. Masters. Solicitor: Leshe A. Ellwood, Unilever 


House, E.C.4. - 
Hemel Limes, Ltd. 370.073) .—Private company. i 
tiki ain LOO shares of £1 ach. Manufacturers of and dealers 1 
luct lisers, chemical and industria! enn 
Ss, el Directors: kK Caldwell: EK. Lancaster: 
r: L. Wheeler: Wm. Whitehead. Registered office 
<= Howse Westminster, SWI. 

Devon and Cornwall Ochre Minines Company, Ltd. (369,857) .- 
Private company. ‘apital: £1000 in 1000 shares of £1 each. 
T prospect if r, mine, quarry or otherwise obtain ochre. ores, 
asbestos, etc., to treat sam DV any means or process, to obtain 
and prepare for market ochre, etc. Subscribers: Alice Marriner ; 


W. F. Mickle: A. H. Edwards. Solicitors:. Chilcott & Pearce, 


Tavistock, Devor 


The Chemical A ge—October 25, 1941 


Vinolia Co. (Overseas), Ltd. (370,033).—Private company 
Capital: £2000 in 2000 shares of £1 each. Objects and other 
particulars are similar to those in A. & F. Pears (Overseas), 
itd. (see abore). 


Starch Distributors, Ltd. (369,955).—Company limited by 


vuarantee without share capital. Original number of members 


not to exceed 20, each member liable for £5 in the event of 
winding up. Distributors of starches and other farinaccous 
products on behalf of the Ministry of Food. Permanent directors: 
H. P. Maskell; Henry J. Hall. Solicitor: Herbert Smith, Cereal 
House, Mark Lane, E.C.3. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


IRMEL and slightly more active conditions have been in 

evidence in most sections of the Stock Exchange, where 
sentiment, although dominated by a disposition to await de- 
velopments in the war and international affairs, was assisted 
by the continued absence of selling. In fact, the slightly lower 
prices ruling earlier in the week tended to attract attention, 
and if numerous directions securities have recorded small 
gains at the time of writing. Owing to the firmness with which 
all classes of stocks and shares are held, they tend to respond 
strongly in price on only moderate improvement in demand. 
Moreover, aithough fluctuations must be expected in accord- 
ance wifh the nature of the war news, the prevailing belief is 
that, during the next few months, the upward trend in British 
Funds is likely to make further progress, and that this would 
have a beneficial influence on the stock and share markets 
venerally. 

Following a decline to 32s., lmperial Chemical moved better 
te 32s. 6d., and were slightly higher on balance, but the 7 per 
cent, preference units at 35s. 3d., were below the price current 
a week ago. Lever and Unilever regained an earlier decline 
and at 26s. 3d. were maintained on balance, while Borax Con- 
solidated were steady at 28s. 9d. The market is hopeful that 
the dividend of the last-named may be kept at 74 per cent., 
the assumption being that the company’s business in the 
S.A. may have offset any falling-off in other markets. B. 

Laporte remained firmly held and were again quoted at 62s. 6d., 
Lut were inactive, while Fison Packard at 35s. were also un- 
changed. There was, however, a reactionary tendency in 
british Match, which moved down 6d. to 34s., and in other 
directions, Associated Cement were 50s. Elsewhere, La‘ses 
Chemical ordinary shares were again quoted at 7s. 6d., fol- 
lowing the announcement of the maintenance of the dividend 
at 6 per cent., and British Glues 4s. shares, which remained 
firmly held, continued to be quoted around 6s., moreover, 
Grectf-Chemicals Holdings DS. shares were unchanged al 
os. 44d., as were Monsanto Chemicals 5} per cent. preference 
at 22s. 6d. There was increased activity in British Celanese 
issues, there being hopes that the results, due in a few weeks, 
nay show improved earnings; the second preference rose 94d. 
to 13s. 9d. and the ordinary shares were better at 4s. 103d. At 
the time of writing, Courtaulds have also reflected the firme: 
conditions on the Stock Exchange, and have improved a few 
pence to 32s. 

Among other securities, Imperial Smelting were steady at 
IZs. 3d., awaiting the dividend decision, and General Refrac- 
tories were quoted at 10s. On further consideration of the 
uuproved results, Low Temperature Carbonisation 2s. shares 
have made the better price of ls. 5d. On the other hand, Wal! 
Paper Manufacturers deferred uniis were affected by the 
cautious remarks in the annual report, avd moved back to 
Y4s. td. Continued market expectations that the dividend is 
likely to be naintained have kept a firma undertone in Tubs 
lnvestments shares, which were 92s. 6d, while Stewarts and 
Lloyds were better at 46s. 9d. Some attention was given t 
Richard Thomas 63 per cent. preference at 16s. 6d. 

Firmness was shown in British Plaster Beard at 17s., and by 
Barry and Staines at 37s. 3d., while Nairn and Greenwich 
were again 61s. 3d. United Molasses have been active around 
27s. aided by the market view that there seem reasonable posst 
bilities of the dividend rate bcing maintained. Krinoid 5s. 
shares, which remained under the influence of the improved 
dividend, were again firm at par: British Industrial Plastics 
were 3s. 3¢., and Lacrinoid Products 2s. shares transferred 
around Is. 104d. There was rather more attention given to 
Kenzol and By-Products preference dealings which ranged 
from 17s. 6d. to 18s. 4%d. Ilford ordinary shares have been 
more active around 29s. fid. awaiting the results, due in Decem- 
ber. Elsewhere, Boots Drug were {iri at 3os., as were Sangers 
at 17s., but Timothy Whites became easier at 21s. 43d, “Shell” 
ana other oil shares have reflected the better tendency ruling 
va the Stock Exchange at the time of writing. 
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